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EXPOSITION OF THE LAWS. 

We are under the necessity of asking the in- 
dulgence fur one week of our subscribers to 
whom we promised to commence an “ Exposi- 
tion of the Laws,” in this paper. The gentleman 
upon whom we relied, had given us such assur- 
ance, that we venturned to promise as we did in 
our last. He intended to put it in our power to 
fulfil our promise, but business that could not be 
postponed prevented him from furnishing matter 
for this paper. Let your faith continue in exer- 
cise one week longer, Brother Farmers. We are 
determined to “ go ahead,” and desire the patron- 
age of the public. Shall we have it? Our sub- 
scription list must answer the question. 








Speculation and Production. 
The last three years have been eventful periods 


in the history of civil and political economy ; and 
it would be well for every one to review the oc- 
currencies which have taken place, candidly and 
carefully,and mark well the results, The present 
pressure of the times are well calculated to make 
even the thoughtless pause and enquire into some 
of the causes which have produced them. In doing 
this, it will not be necessary to go into the arena 
of politics, or scold at this or that party, as being 
the remote or proximate causes of the trouble. 
This we leave for those who delight in such war- 
fare. But we may nevertheless turn the attention 
of our readers to one very important cause of much 
of the present difficulties. Jt is the increase of 
Speculators and decrease of Producers. When in 
1835 so many splendid fortunes were floating a- 
bout ; dazzling the beholders and apparently beck- 
oning every one to stretch out the hand and take 
them, hundreds and hundreds left the farm and 
the workshop—and launched into the abyss of 
speculation—it might have been foretold, and was 
foretold that although a few might better their 
condition, the public at large would reap the bit- 
ter fruits which must inevitably result from a dim- 
inution of production. Incidental causes may have 
concurred to hasten this result, but it would ney- 
ertheless have come. It must be laid down as a 
truth as firm and as durable as Nature herself, that 
“ all the means of human enjoyment and all the accu- 
mulation of wealth are the products of human labor.” 
If then you diminish human labor, you directly 
diminish the comforts of life—the enjoyments of 
life, and the accumulation of wealth, and the more 
you diminish the more severe must be the remedy. 
The only way left for us row is to wheel about. 
Conform to the times. Kick pride and extrava- 





gance out of doors—off coat and go to work. Do, There are many advantages in these hives. 
something. Produce something. Be patient— They are moveable—may be locked up from ma- 
long suffering—cheerful and good natured. It is ‘rauders. The bees can be examined if necessary 
true provisions are scarce and money scarcer, and —and kept at a suitable temperature, We be- 
no doubt there are scoundrels enough in every lieve it was Mr, Nutt who first observed—if not 
neighborhood to take the advantage and harass he was the first who practised upon the principle 
his brother mortal. But “dont give up the ship.” that bees required to be of a certain temperature 
Learn prudence from the pressure of the times. | before they would swarm, and if they were kept 
Remember the lessons of the past, and our word below this temperature they would not swarm 
for it, by so doing you will die ‘a wiser if nota at all. 

richer man than you otherwise would. Mr. Beard has had much experience with bees, 
and could tell many interesting accounts of his 
experiments in the business, and what he has 
learned of the nature of these singular but useful 





Improvement in the Wing Gudgeon. 

A correspondent of the Franklin Journal makes 
known an improvement in the wing gudgeon for 
shafts of water wheels and other machiwery. As | 
these gudgcons so:netimes become twisted off, and Sugar from Indian Corn. 
sometimes get worn so much that new ones are| Jt is said that the Revolutionary Heroes used to 
necessary, he has adoptea the plan of casting two | sweeten their switchel with corn-stalk molasses, 
gudgeons in one, or a gudgeon at each end of the ‘and perhaps their children may be benefitted by a 
piece, and the wings or projections in the middle. | knowledge of the fact that both sugar and molas- 
One of the gudgeons with the wings are inserted | ses can still be obtained from that plant. How 
in the shaft, and whenever it becomes necessary | profitable the manufacture of it may he, we can- 


insects. He resides in New Sharon, in this State. 








to have a new one, all that need be done is to take | 
it out and turn it end for end. 





Importance of perfectly ripe Seed. 

There is much complaint in many places, that 
the Indian corn which was planted has not come 
up well, and many have had to plant a second 
time, Some lay the fuilure to the worms,and some | 
to the cold weather. The true cause undoubted- | 
ly is, that but very litile corn was thoroughly ri- 
pened last year and of course much could not ger- 
minate, if planted in ever so favorable a time or 
situation. — 

Beara’s Patent Bee House. 

We have once or twice mentioned this improve- 
ment in the Bee hive; but having procured one, 
we can speak more fully in regard to it than here- 
tofore. These houses consist of a large box or 
chest, something in the form, at its ends, of a hex- 
agon or six sided figure. This is placed upon legs. 
On the top slope of each side are lids hung with 
hinges, and furnished with a lock to fasten it. It 
is four or five feet long, but may be of any length. 
One of this length will contain two large or four 
small hives, These hives are placed upon the bot- 
tom board, and from this board on each side is an- 
other board which serves as a platform for the bees 
to go out and inupon. These are hung with hin- 
ges to drop down more or less, and give the bees 
air in hot weather. 

The hives may be taken out in order to hive the 
swarms if necessary. They are so constructed as 
to have narrow strips or slides in the sides and 
top. When placed in the house these slides arc 
taken out, and the hives surrounded with wooden 
boxes, made of light stuff, and having an orifice 
which is placed against the slits in the hive. 
These boxes will hold from one to two or three or 
more pounds of honey. The bees will fill these 
boxes, and by opening the lid you can take out as 
many as you please. A house of the above size 
will hold and is furnished with seventy-two of 
these boxes. We know from occular proof that 
the bees do well in these hives or houses, and we 
also knew that the honey in these boxes is of the 
purest kind. 











uot say, as we believe no experiments have ever 
been tried to test the fact, at least in Maine. Some 
experiments were once tried in the south of 
France, in order to escertain the quantity which 
could be obtained, and the following were the re- 
sults. 

“1, The stalk of the corn contains little or no 
sugar previous to flowering. 

2. At the time of flowering a small quantity of 
sugar may be detected. 

3. When the grain is still soft, the stalk con- 
tains about ene partin the hundred of clirystalli- 
zable sugar, 

4. When the grain is completely ripe the stalk 
contains two parts in the hundred of sugar, and 
four parts in the hundred of rich and good tasted 
molasses.” 

The pomace may be given to cattle, or made 
into wrapping paper. It is not known how far 
the above calculation will agree with the plant in 
our climate. We shall probably not need this ar- 
ticle to manufacture sugar from, so long as it can 
be obtained in larger quantities from the ma- 
ple, sugar beet, &c. But the fact may be impor- 
tant in one pointof view. If the statements are 
correct, the stalks are more nourishing for cattle, 
if cut when they are ripe, than if cut earlier, and 
as they are cut for this purpose, a little judgment 
exercised in the business, founded on a knowl- 
edge of the properties, may make no small saving. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 








Culture of Winter Wheat. 

Mr. Homes ;—I see by your most useful paper, 
that you have roused an enquiry in Maine to learn 
the truth—a fact, that you can raise your own 
wheat and grind it too—fully believing this, and 
not having had the pleasure of seeing a piece of 
winter wheat, in my travels in Maine, I suppose 
none is raised there. 

Vhat you my make an experiment, I will brief- 
ly inform you of the method 1 have pursued of 
late years with success—both on upland, and Con- 
necticut river intervale lands—lands on which, it 
has been believed as orthodox, for many years, that 
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wheut could not be raised —that if you atternpted 
to raise it, it would winter kill—blast—smut, and 
be of little value. 

The course I pursue, to raise good winter wheat, 
is to take a piece of grass land, plough it, and cul- 
tivate with potatoes or corn the first year, and ma- 
nure in the hill. After the crop is gathered, if 
corn, spit the hills with a plough and let it lie thro’ 
the winter. Inthe spring harrow, Cart on 15 
loads.raw, or unfermented manure, from the sta- 
ble, stye, and barn yard, (mixed) and plough it in, 
and set the Jand with Tobacco plants. (Any oth- 
er koed crop, perhaps, may answer as well, provi- 
ded you can get your lands cleared, and ready to 
plough by 10th to 20th Sept.) The next day af- 
ter the Tobacco is taken from the ground, plough, 
and sow two bushels early yellow Virginia, beard- 
ed wheat to the acre, and harrow and cross-har- 
row it well,—then sow 4 qts. Herds or Timothy 
grass seed; to the acre, and bush with a fine light 
bush, (you may make it of white birches.) In Nov. 
spread 5 loads fine well rotted manure evenly 
on each acre. In the spring, say April, sow on 2 
qts. more of herds grass, and 2 qts. red and 2 qts. 
white clover seed, and a half bushe! Red top seed, 
and 2 bushels of Plaster of Paris mixed with 10 
bushels of Ashes to the acre. 

Prepare and have ready for sowing the seed 
wheat as soon as the land 1s ploughed, by steeping 
in a fertilizing steep 24. hours—this steep made 
with the draining of the barn yard, urine, salt, and 
2 oz. Salt Petre, and 1 pint Plaster Paris to the 
bushel.. The steep should be blood warm when 
the wheat is put in. The wheat should be put in 
slowly, and all light grains and fout seeds careful- 
ly skiinmed off When taken out, put it on a 
floor to drain, and sift on 1 pint of air-slacked 
lime to the bushel, and rake it in—after it has lain 
in this manner 6 hours, sift on Plaster of Paris, 
(what we farmers call rolling the wheat in Plaster) 


and sow it immediately. 
In this manner ! have raised wheat free from 


smut, that weighed more that 60 Ibs. to the bush- 
el, and more than 30 bushels to the acre. 

I should advise you to take lands of fine, light, 
rich loam, that inclines to the south, or a little rol- 
ling, that the water may run off the lands. . If 
your land should heave or crack badly with the 


frost, roll itin the spring with a suitable roller. 
JOHN WATSON. 


East Windsor, (Conn.) May 20th, 1837. 

Norr. We are happy to receive the above 
communication from so experienced and enter- 
prising an agriculturist as Mr. Watson. We think 
his plan if pursued in this State would ensure suc- 





cess. The top dressing reccommended to be) 


spread on in the fall, will undoubtedly be good 
protection during the winter. It is astonishing 
how small a quantity of litter will protect the 
roots, &c. from winter or spring frosts. We raise | 
winter rye here with tolerable success, and why 
can we not manage in some way to ensure as good 
success with winter wheat ? Ep. 





Mr. Ifoimss :—I1n the third volume of the Far- 
mer, on the 218, 219, 228, and 229th pages, you 
have given your readers some useful information 
on Veterinary, by Charles Wilson, M.D. On the 
last mentioned page you promised, (‘To be contin- 
ued,) but I have examined the remainding part of 
that volume, and some of the fourth, and can’t 
find the continuation. Now I do not accuse you 
of falsehood, for I think Editors, like other men, 
are liable to forget; or, like the man who forgot 
his axe, when going to the woods to chop, and 
said, “one man cannot think of every thing ;’— 
and it may be I have not looked far enough for- 
ward 





|been produced; say from one to. two thousand 


| But I write to make a request that you or some 

of your scientific readers,(1 inean of the Veteri- 
nary profession, or those who liave a knowledge 
of it,) will give, in a condensed form, and using 
plain English terms, the best information within 
your or their reach, on the treatment of wounds 
both of long and short standing, and the best ap- 
| plicaions for the same. 

T he horse is a noble animal, and a great pro- 
moter of the happiness of man, and I have lamen- 
ted that the Veterniary profession could not be- 
come honorable enough to induce some scientific 
man or men to enter it. This would save much 
pain from mal-treatment, as well as an amount of 
property lostby mismanagement. Ihave in my 
care a noble beast which received a wound on the 
frunt part of the hind leg, by means of a cork, 
sometime last winter, which has rendered her un- 
able to work ever since, and 1s not yet well. Per- 
haps with proper treatment it could have been 
cured it: a short time and saved the services as 
well as prevent the pain and suffering of the beast. 
The leg is badly swollen, and the wound has not 
decreased in size. It is a stubborn case as appears 
to be the opinion of C, Wilson, M. D. from the 
above mentioned writings of that gentleman. 

Now, Sir, as your paper is intended as a medi- 
um of communication for farmers, I hope this 
willelicitsome information that may be of ser- 
vice, and if I receive any which may be of ser- 
vice to me, in the case under my care, I will com- 
municate it for the public benefit, A. H. 

Augusta, May, 1837. 

Nore. Verily we are “ oblivious” in regard to 
the cause of not continuing the articles on Veter- 
inary subjects by Mr. Wilson, but probably the 
source froin which we obtained them failed us, 

As touching the wound on our friend’s mare, 
we would say, that the first care in all wounds 
should be to keep down inflammatron—next, keep 
it clean and see that no foreign or irritating mat- 
ter gets in—next, keep the-parts as near together 
as possible, that they may unite by the healing 
process which nature bring on. 

In cases. of long standing where an indolent 
kind of action takes place in the wound, sdine 
ineasures should be taken to change and bring on 
a healthy action, Cleanse it out well with soap 
suds and then wash it out with some moderately 
stimulating wash, such as salt water, or, say three 
or four grains of corrosive subliimate in a pint of 
water. Ep. 








Questions and Answers. 
What is the average crop of Ruta Baga, to the 
acre, on land well manured and taken care of, in 
Maine ? 
Auswer. 600 bushels—each bushel weighing 
64 pounds, after being well cleared of tops, dirt, 
and small roots. Much greater crops have often 








bushels to the acre, or at that rate on smaller lots. 
What are they worth, ton forton, or pound for 
pound, for: stock, compared with goed English 
hay, corn, potatoes, apples, &c. ? 
A. When. properly fed out, they may save hay, 
pound for pound; because if given in any consid- 


Bry, and they will soon eat them well. I hay 
| wintered swine on them, in a raw state, They 
/are worth for them certainly as much: as potatoes 
| —and are most excellent for sheep. 

What is the cost to raise them, per bushel, com. 
pared with potatoes ? 

A. Much less: as they yield much more on a 
given quantity of land; their seed and pianting 
cost less; their hoeing more ; and their leaves pay 
the harvesting. 

Are they not more exhausting to the land than 
potatoes, ur most other crops ? 

A. They are: asmuch more weight is taken 
from the soil than by most other- crops. 1 think 
no one ought to object to having a large crop, be. 
cause it takes more froin.the soil than an inferior 
| one ; but it should be known that Indian corn wil) 
not grow well the next year after a large crop of 
ruta baga, us each require from the soil similay 
qualities. 

More hereafter, in relation te Ruta Baga, from 





N. B. Sow from the first to the midéle of 
June. 





Introduction ot Turnip Husbandry in 
England, 

A correspondent of the Boston Courier, speak. 
ing of the introduction of the sugar beet into thig 
| country, makes Some foreible remarks on the pro- 
| digious impulse which the prosperity of a nation 
may receive by the introduction ofa single new. 
plant, which he illustrates by the following bistor- 
ical fact-:— | 

In an early part of the reign of George the First; 
the culture of the turnip was limited, in England 
to a few gardens, as that of the beet now is with 
us, and used almost exclusively for culinary pur- 
poses. ‘That monarch, in one of his visits to his 
electorate of Hanover, was attended by his secre- 
tary of state, Lord Townsend;- whilst residing 
| there, this nobleman was struck by the appearance 
| of extensive fields devoted to the culture of the 
‘turnip, as food for cattle and sheep; impressed 
| with the belief that this method might be intro- 
duced with advantage into his own country, he, 
before leaving Germany, took care to provide him- 
self with seed, and, on his return, earnestly rec- 
ommended to his tenants a practice, Which, in 
Hanover had been found to produce the most fa- 
vorable results.. His wishes were attended to, and. 
the experiment surpassed in success, his most san- 
guine expectations. The field culture of the tur- 
nip spreod rapidly through the county of Norfolk, 
which, from that epoch, dates its high reputation 
as an agricultural district. Lands, which rented 
for one or two shillings an acre, svon brought fif- 
teen or twenty, and sterile warrens, on which 
were to be seen only a few half-starved rabbits, 
were reclaimed, and are now covered with rich 
harvests of grain. Colquohoun, in his statistical 
researches, computes that the annual value of a 
crop of turnips in Norfolk alone, amouuts to no 
less than fifteen millions sterling. When itis con- 
sidered that this root has been the means of bring- 
ing under culture, lands, which, without it, must 
bave remained valueless; that it leaves the soil in 
a condition to ensure a good crop cf grain or grass, 
and that the latter is a good preparation for wheat, 
we may safely consider the benefits resulting to 
England ftom the turnip culture as incalculable. 
If it was now asked, says Colquohoun, who wag 
the man, in modern times, who had rendered Eng- 
land the most signal service, no one should hesi- 
tate to say, that it was the nobleman whom shal- 
low courtiers nicknamned in derision, “ Turnip. 

















erable quantities, stock may be kept in. good con- | 
dition, if poor hay, or even straw be added. 
They are worth. more than potatoes in equal 
weight; and as much as apples, and less liable to 
decay. To keep a creature in decent flesh, with 
hay, five bushels of Ruta Baga are equal to a bush- 
el of meal. 

What kind of stock is it best and most. prefita-. 
ble to feed them to ? 

A. All kinds: horses and. swine not excepted. | 





Townsend.” In half-a century the turnips spread 
over the three kingdoms, and their yearly value, 
at this day, says the same author, is not inferior in 
amount te the interest of the national debt!!! 





Valuable Invention. 

It is remarkable that an invention far more val. 
uble to all whe travel upon the seas, lakes, and 
rivers.of this great commercial: country, and more 
iinportant, on the score of humanity than any oth- 
er devised by human ingenuity, shoyld remain in 
comparative oblivion and neglect. We allude to 


If they refuse them at first, let them, become-hun- that beautiful preparation of pulverized cork, for- 


suc! 
cow 
hig! 
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seamen’s and passengers’ mattrasses and beds. ! tempted than other men to seek self-oblivion. He 
Willitbe believed that a mattrass made of this | has too many of the pleasures of a man to take up 
material, weighing only twenty-five pounds, can- | with these of a brute. Thus the encouragement of 
not be sunk by the weight of seven men? and | simple, innocent enjoyments, is an important means 
that one or two persons might float on it in the | of temperance. 
midst of the ocean, with as great asecurity from| Music.—The above remarks show the impor- 
drowning, as if he were on board a ship ? Yet tance of encouraging the efforts, which have com- 
such is a fact, as demonstrated by experiment.|menced among us, for spreading the accomplish- 
The beds, cushions, &c., made of this preparation | ment of Music through our whole community. It 
of cork, are more elastic, soft and comfortable than | is now proposed that this shall be made a regular 
those of the best hair, and have the superior ad- | branch in our schools; and every friend of the peo- 
vantage uf never becoming matted. Every ship | ple must wish success to the experiment. I am not 
and steamboat should itnmediaiely substitute them | now called to speak of all the good influences of 
for all others, and every passenger going to sea | music, particularly the strength which it may and 
should purchase one.—.Vew Era. ought to give to the religious sentiment, and to all 
pure and generous emotions. Regarded merely as 
From what we have learnt recently by letters | a refined pleasure, it has a favorable bearing on 
and conversation, we are inclined to Urink, that; public morals. Let taste and skill in this beautiful 
the wheat crop will be mach better than was an- | art be spread among us, and every family wil! have 
ticipated by many, Wherever the frost has not a new resource. Home will gain a new attraction. | 
been too destructive, the growing crops have been Social intercourse will be more cheerful, and an) 
greatly improved by the rains of the present month, | innocent public amusement will be furnished to the | 
and indeed, where that enemy to fall grain has| community. Public amusements, bringing multi-— 
been most rife, great good has been effected by | tudes together to kindle with one emotion, to share 





take a high rank among the means of refining the 
taste and elevating the character of a people. The 
deep woes, the mighty and terrible passions, and 
the sublime emotions of genuine tragedy, are fit- 
ted to thrill us with human sympathies, with pro- 
found interest in our nature, with a consciousness 
of what man can do and dare and suffer, with an 
awed feeling of the fearful mysteries of life. The 
soul of the spectator is stirred from the depths ; 
and the lethargy in which so many live, is roused, 
at least for a time, to some intenseness of thought 
and sensibility. The drama answers a high pur- 
pose, when it places us in the presence of the most 
solemn and striking events of human history, and 
lays bare to us the human heart in its most power- 
ful, appalling, glorious workings. But how little 
does the theatre accomplish its end ? How often 
is it disgraced by monsterous distortions of human 
nature, and still more disgraced by profaneness, 


‘coarseness, indelicacy, low wit, such as no woman, 
/worthy of the name, can hear without a blush, and 


no man can take pleasure in without self-degrada- 
tion. Is it possible that a Christian and refined 
people can resort to theatres, where exhibitions of 


the delightful showers of which this month have 
been so prolific. Should June prove favorable to 
its ripening, an average crop of last fall’s sowing, 
may be expected,though the aggregate quantity, 
we fear will he much less than that of former 
years, a greatly recuced quantity having been 


the same innocent joy, have a humanizing influ- | dancing are given fit only for brothels, and where 
ence; and among these bonds of society, perhaps | the most licentious class in the community throng 
no one produces so much uninixed good as music. | unconcealed to tempt and destroy ? That the the- 
What a fulness of enjoyment has our Creator plac- | atre should be suffered to exist in its present degra- 
ed within our reach, by surrounding us with atmos- | dation is a reproach to the community. Were it to 
phere which may be shaped into sweet sounds! | fall, a better drama might spring up in its place. 


seeded, in consequence of the difficulty of getting And yet, this goodness is almost lost upon us, | 
good seed last summer. We are pleased to learn | through want of culture of the organ by which this | 
that the spring wheat sown in this state, generally provision 1s to be enjoyed. 
looks wee justifies the hope of good yields.— Dancina.—Dancing is an amusement, which has | 
Farmer & Gardener. been discouraged in our country by many of the | 
, best people, and not without reason. Dancing is | 
We make the following extracts from a discourse | associated in their minds with balls; and this is one | 


- . . . | 
on temperance recently delivered by Dr. CHan- of the worst forms of social pleasure. The time | 


ninG. ‘They are deserving of an attentive perusal. | 


/consumed in preparation for a ball, the waste of 
Indeed the whole discourse should be in every fam- anes Sen Sy Ce auuannpenes Of See | 
ily in the country. 


hours, the exhaustion of strength, the exposure of | 
' health, and the languor of the succeeding day,— | 

Innocent PLeasures.—The first means which | these and other evils, connected with this amuse- 

I shall suggest of placing a people beyond the tem- | Ment, are strong reasons for banishing it from the 
tations to intemperance, is to furnish them with |Community. But dancing ought not therefore to be 
means of innocent pleasure. This topic, I appre- | Prescrbed. On the contrary, balls ought to be dis- 
hend, has not been sufficiently insisted on. I feel | couraged for this, among other reasons, that danc- 
its importance, and propose to enlarge upon it, | ™8 instead of being a rare pieasure, requiring elab- 
though some of the topics which I may introduce | orate preparation, may become an every day a- 











may seem to some hardly consistent with the grav- | musement, and may mix with our common inter- 
ity of this occasion. We ought not, however, to Course. This exercise is among the most health- | 
respect the claims of that gravity which prevents a ful. ‘The body as well as the mind feels its glad- 
faithful exposition of what may serve and improve dening influence. No amusement seems more to 
our fellow creatures. have a foundation in our nature. The animation of | 
I have said, a people should be guarded against | youth naturally overflows in harmonious movements. | 
temptation to unlawful pleasures, by furnishing the | The true idea of dancing entitles it to favor. Its 
means of innocent ones. By innocent pleasures, I end is, to realize perfect grace in motion ; and who 
mean such as excite moderately ; such as produce | does not know that a sense of the graceful is one 
a cheerful frame of mind, not boisterous mirth; such | Of the higher faculties of our nature ? It is to be 
as refresh, instead of exhausting the system; such | desired that dancing should become too common a- 
as recur frequently, rather than continue long; such | Nong us to be made the object of special prepara- 
as send us back to our daily duties invigorated in | tion as in the ball; that members of the same fam- 
body and spirit; such as we can partake in the ily, when confined by unfavorable weather, should 
presencé and society of respectable friends ; such | recur to it for exercise and exhilaration ; that bran- 
as consist with and are favorable toa grateful piety ; | Ches of the same family should enliven in this way 
such as are chastened by self-respect, and are ac- | their occasional meetings ; that it should fill up an 
companied with the consciousness that life has a| our in all the assemblages of relaxation, in which | 





In the mean time, is there not an amusement, hav- 
ing an affinity with the drama, which might be use- 
fully introduced among us? I mean, Recitation, 
—A work of genius, recited by a man of fine taste, 
enthusiasm, and powers of elocution, is a very pure 
and high gratification. Were this art cultivated 
and encouraged, great numbers now insensible to 
the most beautiful compositions, might be waked 
up to their excellence and power. It is not easy to 
conceive of a more effectual way of spreading a 
refined taste through a community. ‘The drama, 
undoubtedly, appeals more srrongly to the passions 
than recitation ; but the latter brings out the mean- 
ing of the author more. Shakspeare, worthily re- 
cited, would be better understood than on the stage. 
Then, in recitation, we escape the weariness of lis- 
tening to poor performers, who, after all, fill up most 
of the time at the theatre. Recitation, sufficiently 
varied, so as to include pieces of chaste wit, as 
well as of pathos, beauty and sublimity, is adapted 
to our present intellectual progress, as much as the 
drama falls below it. Should this exhibition be 
introduced among us successfully, the result would 
be that the power of recitation would be extensive- 
ly called forth, and this would be added to our so- 
cial and domestic pleasures, 

I have spoken in this discourse of intellectual 
culture, as a defence against intemperance, by 
giving force and elevation to the mind. It also 
does great good as a source of amusement; and on 
this ground should be spread through the communi- 
ty. A cultivated mind may be said to have infinite 
stores of innocent gratification. Every thing may 
be made interesting to it, by becoming a subject of 
thought or inquiry. Books, regarded merely as a 
gratification, are worth more than all the luxuries 
on earth. A taste for literature secures cheerful 
occupation for the unemployed and languid hours 


a 





higher end than to be amused. In every commu-| the young form a part. It is to be desired that this | Ip . 
nity there must be pleasures, relaxations, and means | #¢complishment should be extended to the laboring | Ot life ; and how many persons, in these hours, for 
of agreeable excitement; and if innocent ones are classes of society, not only as an innocent pleasure, | the want of innocent resources, are now impelled to , 
. not furnished, resort will be had to criminal. Man| but as a means of improving the manners. Why | Coarse and brutal pleasure. How many young men ; 3 
. was made to enjoy, as well as to labor; and the| Should not gracefulness be spread through the | can be found in this city, who unaccustomed to find fy; 
state of society should be adapted to this principle | Whole community ¢ From the French nation, we | @ Companion 1n a onees e mr te to intellectual , FF 
of human nature. France, especially before the | learn that a degree and refinement of manners may | @Cctivity, are almost driven, in the long dull evenings N | 
revolution, has been represented as a singularly | pervade all classes. The philanthropist and Chris-| of winter, to haunts of intemperance, and deprav~ ’ 
temperate country ; a fact to be explained, at least | tian must desire to break down the partition walls | Ng society. It is one of the good signs of the tumes, " 
in part, by the constitutional cheerfulness of that | between human beings in different conditions ; and that lectures on literature and science are taking 
people, and by the prevalence of simple and inno- | ne means of doing this is to remove the conscious | their place among other public amusements, and 
eent gratifications, especially among the peasantry. | @wkwardness, which confinement to laborious oc- | attract even more than theatres. This is one of ; 
| Men drink to excess very often to shake off de-|Cupations is apt to induce. An accomplishment, | the first fruits of our present intellectual culture. } 
a 
| ) 
- 





pression, or to satisfy the restless thirst for agreeable | £ iving free and graceful movement, though a far What a harvest may we hope for from its wider dif- 


excitement, and these motives are excluded in a| Weaker bond than intellectual or moral culture, still | fusion! a ? 
In these remarks, I have insisted on the impor- 


tance of increasing innocent gratifications in a % 
community. Let us become a more cheerful, and ¥ 
we shal] become a more temperate people. ' 


cheerful community. A gloomy state of society, in | does something to bring those who partake it, near 
which there are few innocent recreations, may be | each other. 
expected to abound in drunkenness, if opportunities} Tne T'Heatre.—I approach another subject, on 
are afforded. The savage drinks to excess, because | which a greater variety of opinion exists than on 
his hours of sobriety are dnll and unvaried; be-| the last, and that is the Theatre. In its present 
cause, in losing the consciousness of his condition | state, the theatre deserves no encouragement. Itis| Lime 1y Potann.—We understand that a Lime 
and his existence, he loses little which he wishes to| an accumulation of immoral influences. It has | Stone Quarry has been discovered in Poland, on 
retain. ‘The laboring classes are most exposed to} nourished intemperance and all vice. In saying the Farm of Mr. Bray, and that about twenty-three 
intemperance, because they have at present few} this, I do not say that the amusement is, radically, casks of lime have been recently manu actured 
other pleasurable excitements. A man who, after | essentially evil. I can conceive of a theatre, which | from it, and that the article is now used in that 
™) toil, has resources of blameless recreation, is less | would be the noblest of all amusements, and would | town for plastering.—Portland Adv. 
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148 MAINE FARMER 


farms.—Their wants even then are but perfectly 
supplied. The growth of the country here is in 
Agricultural Tour No. 4. many places magnificent—oak, black-walout, ma- 
Tonawanda is a small strearn flowing into the| ple, whitewood and elm, of the largest descrip- 
River Niagara about twelve miles above the Falls.| tion. Most of the wood, which is cut here,.is seut 


AGRICULTURAL. 

















It is dammed at its mouth and is used for several | to Buffalo, or sold at the Steam Saw Mill on Grand | 
miles as part of the Erie Canal. A considerable | Island.—Much of that which is suitable for tim-_ 


village is growing up at the mouth of the river, | ber is sawed at the same establishinent for this 
nearly opposite to Whitehaven on Grand Island ;| purpose. : 

and the timber from Grand Island, destined for} The ride from Black Rock to the Niagara Falls, 
the New-York and Boston shipyards is here ad-| by the side of the Niagara River, is extremely 
mitted into the Grand Canal. The rail-road be- beautifil ; the expanse of water, the several fine 
tween Buffalo and Niagara Falls passes through | is'ands skirted with rieh foliage to the waters edge 
the village ; and in future passengers in the Canal |and the excitement of an approach to the Falls, 


| barn is entered lengthwise, and the great floor ex. 
tends through the whole, The mows for hay are 
on each side of the floor; and leantos, or close 
sheds are projected from each side of the barn fop 
the whole length, which furnish stables for the 
cattle. The whole is well contrived considerin 

the flat situation in which it stands; and the 
teamsand every thing connected with the estab. 
lishment, in excellent and farmer-like condition, 
I shall forbear a more particular account of it, ap 
I hope at a tuture time to receive it from Mr, AL. 


leu’s own pen.—N. Y. Farmer.] H. C, 





We are truly obliged to the writer of the follow. 


packets will probably disembark here and take | which it 6 not easy to suppress, though you may |ing communication, and our readers, certainly 


the cars to Buffalo by which means a distance, | have: visited *hem repeatedly, render this jaunt 
which by water occupies about three hours will | exceedingly interesting and delightful. The ride 
be passed over in less than an hour, 3 quarters ofan | for some miles Selow the Falls towards Lake On- 
hour will ordinarily be deemed sufficient, a great | lario increases in picturesque effect ; and presents 
and most valuable gain to travellers. ‘The river) many points of view, embracing the Falls them- 
Niagara, at the entrance of the Tonawanda into it, | selves, the wonderful passage of this torrent thro’ 

resents deep water anda secure anchorage for, its walls ot natural masonry, which it would seem 
fon vessels, which may be employed in naviga- | inust have occupied centuries, not to erect, but to 





ting the Lakes; but the difficulty of reaching the | excavate and widen the compression of the tor- 
Lake against a strong current and some ditheule | rent before it branches into the whirlpool, where 
rapids, excepting under peculiarly favorable winds | Owing to the narrowness of the passage, and the 
or very strong power of steam may be thought to | velocity with which it is forced onward, the cen- 
present strong obstacles to its use and improve- | tral ridge of waters like the roof of a barn is ele- 
ment asa port of shipment. ‘These however, will | vated at least ten feet above the edge of the waters 
be easily overcome by steam power; and availing at the shore; the whirlpool itself, and afterwards 
of the ship canal at Black Rock. This and White- | the whole course of the river until it enters into 
haven, wust frem the facility of procuring the! Lake Ontario, which is seen distinetly from the 
best of timber in the immediate vicinity, offer a | high grounds, and lastly the magnificient and glit- 
most favorable situation for the builing of vessels, , tering expanse of the Lake itself, present a suc- 
The village is destined to extraordinary prosperity ; cession of views unrivalled and enchanting. 

from its advantageous situation and the greatim-| Tie land on the shores of the Niagara River 
provements now in progress. The land in the from ‘Tonawanda to a distance of three miles be- 
vicinity of Tonawanda is of an excellent descrip- | low the Falls as far as my ride extended, is similar 
tion. As far as.the backwater of the creek ex-,to what I have already described excepting that 
tends, a distance of three or four miles, this cir-| in some places the clayey portions predominate 


cumstance is prejudicial; the cultivation in some | much more here than in others.. A good deal of 


places being necessarily hindered, and the general | this land has been a long time cleared and the 
healthiness of the country has been supposed to | Stumps removed. It is much of it of a very fine 
be affected. the latter cireumstance however, is | character for wheat. A highly. intelligent gentle- 
becoming obviated by clearance and cultivation, ; man of the village at the Falls, who accompanied 
But when the land is notso affected the soil is| me, showed me a field which with the exception 
eminently favorable to. Wheat, oats, poiatoes, and | of one year had been for thirty years ip succes- 
grass.. Indian corn is sometimes cultivated with | Sion in wheat, without manure and without any 
success but it cannot be considered a safe crop.| apparent dininution of its fertility. Twenty to 
The soil is improved by, cultivation, The whole | twenty-five bushels of wheat are considered an 
country is of caleareous formation :-loain resting | #verage yield ; thirty are ofien obtained. The 
upon. limestone and intertsixed with limestone, first ploughing is generally shallow ; afterwards 
gravel, which in the form of a carbonate is seen deeper ploughing improves the soil. Plaster and 
intermixed abundantly with the soil in smell grains, | Clover have not yet been tried. Improvements 
These being brought to the air by the plough be- | are in progress and a spirit of enterprize awaken- 
come decomposed ; and the soil in this way.ac- ed, united with intelligence, from which the best 
uires constantly increased blackness and fertility. effects will result; and which must soon put a 
Deas are a favorite and very productive crop. | different aspect on the whole face of this splendid 
On visiting one of the best farms in the neighbor-| country ; for which in respect to picturesque sce- 
hood of the creek, the farmer informed me that | Nery, nature has lavished her gifts in prodigal and 
his crop of wheat ucually averaged from twenty- | alinost unrivalled profusion. 
five to. thirty bushels per acre; ef peas thirty} Opposite Tonawanda, and lyidg along iv the 
bushels; of grass one and a half to two tons per | river for a distance of about nine miles, is Grand 
acre.. He uses no manure for his land exeepting | Island, magnificent tract of land of an average 
that he has spread some on his grass land ; and he | width of four miles, and containing about eigh- 
showed me a field whieh with the exception of| teen thousand acres.—The Northern extremity is 
three intermediete years, had been in wheat thir- | in sight of the rapids of the Great Falls, though 
teen years without a diminution of the crop. ] | steam vessels and others cross far below it froin 
have perfect confidence in the honor of the gen-| the American side to Chippeway on the Canada 
tleman who made those statements, but possible | shore. A small portion of the Island is at present 
there may be some little unintentional overstate- | cleared ;. and the remainder is covered with a no- 
ment ; as it alinost always happens, where crops ble growth of the most valuable white oak timber, 
are not matter of exact measurement, but of esti- | blackwalnut, and other wood. The surface of the 
mate or conjecture merely, there is a tendency to| Island presents few inequalities and. the highest 
overstate. Acrop of wheat certainly without ve-| point is-but few feet above the river, in the middle 
ry careful cultivation, averaging from.twenty-five | of which it is situated ; and which furnishes. deep 
to thirty bushels is quite large. The aftermath in | and excellent ship channels.on either. side. The 
the fields was short; and by no means a fair test | soil is excellent, where it has been brought into 
of what the land is capable of being made to do. | cultivation ; some of it being alluvial and the rest 
The farming in most parts of this country was-in- | a rich loam with an intermixture in greater or less 
ferior and slovenly ; and the regular introduction | measure of clay ; snitable tor wheat, oats, grass, 
of clover, with al] the grain crops and the plough- | and succulent vegetables ; and if the beet cultiva- 
ing it in, would produce a most favorable and ex- | |i90 for sugar should be pursued to any extent, 
traordinary change in their condition. Specula-~| eminently adapted tothat product. It is likewise 








tion however, is so rife, other means of procuring | extremely well suited for dairying and grazing. | 
money seem to promise so much quicker returns ;| The land hitherto being held ip common, and the | 
and labor is indeed so diffieult to be procured, and | objects of the company being mainly the getting 


withal so expensive and troublesome, that mere | of ship timber to market, small attention has been 


cultivation, it is to be feared, will continue to be | given to agricultural, operations and improve-. 


regarded as a secondary juterest. The passage of | ments. I was much gratified here in looking at 
the Canal through this country, and the multitude | the barn above 100 feet in length erected by Lew- 
of eanal boats, which seem to pass and repass in| is F, Allen, Esq., near the village of White-hav- 
an almost uninterrupted succession, afford a rea- | en for the keeping of the numerous. ox-teatus ern- 
dy and cash market for all the produce of their ployed in the saw mill at that establishment. The 





cannot be less so; as the facts therein given may 
_be implicitly relied upon, and are of deep interest 
to every practical farmer. We take M. at his pro- 
inise, and give him notice that we shall often draw 
upon him for the results of his experience, and 
trust that our drafis will not be “ protested fur 
non-acceptance.” If accepted we ask no endorser, 
It will afford us great pleasure to aid him in 
“hammering” out the truth of such vast import 
ance, into the brain of every wool grower or sheep 
raiser in the country. {[Eds. N. Y. F. 


Management of Shecp. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have long since desired to 
contribute something useful to the coluinns of your 
valuable journal, which is the privilege and duty 
of every subscriber. Many are doubtless deterred 
from so doing, by the same reason which has in- 
fluenced myself, viz., because they have nothing 
novel to communicate. I have discovered that 
novelty is not always associated with utility, and 
therefore, after the due reflection, 1 am convinced 
I cannot better subserve the purposes for which 
your journal was established, than in this com- 
munication, bear my testimony in favor of some- 
thing already kKnown,of the highest importance and 
of undoubted advantage, in every point of view, 
to all who practice it. I refer to the housing and 
protection of sheep, during winter. This is a trite 
subject Messrs, Editors, but it is one, which will 
bear.more hammering than you are aware of; 
and if it were possibl+ to bammer it into the brains 
of every wool grower, 1 sheuld congratulate my- 
self as one of the greatest benefactors of the age. 

Much has been published on the improvement 
of the breed of sheep, the best modes of keeping 
&c., but I fear to very littke purpose. I have 
sometimes thought, that our great freedom asa 
nation, had an unfavorable ipfluence upon private 
character, and is in some degree injurious to indi- 
vidual improvement. Every man as soon as he 
slips “ his leading strings,” is proud of “ going up- 
or. hisown hook,” this is frequently a sort of in- 
dependence of thought and action, which is too 
aptto degenerate into self-sufficiency and conceit 
of our own superior knowledge. These remarks 
are particularly applicable in my opinion, to the 
great majority of farmers. Almost every man 
you meet with, in these days, is disposed to con- 
sider his own kind of stock best, his system ot 
tilling best, and his every thing in regard to man- 
agement better than his neighbors. Al! experience 
and observation prove, that when a man thinks 
he has arrived atthe point of. perfection, and he 
begins to retrograde. ‘This spirit of self-sufficien- 
cy is fatal to all improvement. The rapid strides 
which agriculture is making towards perfection, 
renders ridiculous for any one to say “ iny system 
is best, I knaw enough alreardy, and will follow 
in no man’s track.™ In my opinion, we all ought 
to consider, that in this country, the great science 
of agriculture is yetin its infancy, and loudly ap- 
plaud every experimentthat is made to develope 
the wonderful, and still hidden, recources of our 
soil. I am not, however, myself. disposed to bow 
to every theorist and inventor, whether in relig- 
ion, polities, or farming, but where experiments 
are based on common sense, and conductive to 
profit, | am ready for one, to adopt them. How 
much valuable information and. solid advice have 
been tendered through the medium of your jour- 
nal, whieh, if followed, would have incre 
our gaings.some ten, some twenty, and some a 
lundred fold!! yet this spirit of self-sufficiency 
“rejects the experience of others, and rests satisfied 

with pursuing the beaten track of, our grandfatb- 
ers, 

| These observations have been deduced, not only 
\from my own experience but those around me 
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I will now proceed to give you briefly the man- | ity of last winter, all will readily remember; yet | off on the eighth day ; on the twelfth day it per- 
iu consequence of the protection my sheep enjy- fectly healed, and the dog kept well. 
» My | 


ner of managing my flock of sheep. | 
Unasil within two years, | bave eommitted the | 


ed, my loss was only 38 out of nearly 1600 


3. Another dog inoculated with the same saliva 


abominable sin of. allowing my floeks to be fed | loss during this winter up to this period (as above as the last, was left to bis fate, and died within ten 
stated) is only 6; my whole number of sheep at| days, of hydrophobia. From these and similar 


: 
during the winter, about stacks, Without any pro- | 
tection from the pitiless storm, aud when | look | 
back, on the years and years which I did so, and | 


reca! their sufferings and death from exposure, it | bors, curing the last winter, in the adjoining Co.,, | 


present is about 1800, 


experiments, Dr. Pevaz draws the following re- 


I will now record the loss of some of my neigh- | sults : 


1. Because he was successful after an interval 


is really with shame and confusion of face that I |(Cayuga,) none of whom had barus, sheds, or hov- | of fitty-four hours, physicians have sufficient time, 
els provided for their flocks. One individual out’ in case of accident, to procure a galvanic batte- 
so inhuman a course and accordingly set about of a flock of 1400, lost between 600 and 700— ry. 


make it known. I have, however, put a stop to_ 


building barus, in size 30 by 20 feet, 14 feet posts another, out 2000, lost nearly 400—another, from | 


2. As the galvanic fluid operates also at some 


leaving an opening underneath, of 4 1-2 feet from a flock of 1500, lost between 200 and 300, and | distance, he advises its application also to deep 
the ground. I have found the body of each buil- | the loss was nearly in the same proportion, with | wounds with fistulas, notwithstanding the applica- 


ding sufficiently large to contain hay enough, in 
an.ordinary winter, for 100 sheep, and the accom- 


few exceptions, throughout this region !! 
These are start!ing facts, and would seem not 


tion of caustics. 
3. That, lty its peculiar nature, Galvanism af- 


modation or shed part ample for that number.) to require a word or comment. Will not the hu- | fords the advantage of destroying the poison at 
manity almost blush 2? That men will so utterly | some distance even, and that it greatly counteracts 
disregard their own interest is truly astonishing! | absorption by causing a eounteraction of the ca- 


All of them front the south with a passage way of | 
some 8 or 10 feet wide, which js at all times open, 
and leave them free to go in and out at pleasure. 
About the barns, which stand on my meadows, | 
have created board fences, made close, which, 
when feeding, afford great protection from winds ; 
as regards the size of the yards, never having 
measured them,I am unable to say ; but 60 by 
100 feet is large enough. My hay is fed in boxes, 
with opening at the ends and sides, sufficiently 
wide for the admission of their heads. Some of 
your readers may smile when I inform them, that 
this is the first winter I have made use of boxes ; 
this, however, if the fact, and such 1 have discov- 
ered in the saving of hay, that hereafter J shall 
‘veto”*open racks, or scattering hay on snow or 
ground. 

What is left in the boxes, every morning is tak- 
en out, putin a pen until full, and then drawn 
away and fed to my cattle. Herein is great econ- 
omy—the waste of feeding on the suow or ground, 
every practical farmer knows. 

Raising a large crop of wheat yearly I am sup- 
plied with great abundance of straw, which is 
used partly for beds, and scattered about the vard 
—much of it, in cold weather, sheep will eat, and 
the residue is turned into manure. By the way, I 
think this a capital mode of disposing of straw, as 
it is soon cut up by being constantly trampled up- 
on, and thereby converted into immediate use, 
without the delay of rotting. 

From the beginning of winter to its conclusion, 
I feed daily to my last spring lambs, half a bushel 
of clean oats to the 100,a mixture of bran and 
oats [think preferable, however, inasmuch as.in 
the beginning of winter, oats alone is rather too 

timulating and will occasion some to scour—the 

bran effectually counteracts it. When bran can- 
not be obtained, feeding half the above quantity 
of oats, for the time of two or three weeks will 
answer. 

I will here remark, that I have uniformly rea!- 
ized the greatest advantage in graining my lambs. 
Out of nearly 500, up to this time (middle of 
March) I have not lost one. It must be obvious 
to all, that with a view to promote growth and 
a good constitution, with any description of stock, 
feeding when young, and keeping up good condi- 
tion, is of the highest importance. 

To my full grown sheep, [ haye, until this win- 
ter, fed the same quantity of grain to the bundred, 
that I do to my lambs, They now look as well as 
when they Were grained—but, it is almost solely 
to be ascribed to the protection which has been 
afforded them. It is my practice to give hay 
twice a day to all my sheep in ordinary. weather, 
and when very cold, three times. So much for 
reference to my winter economy. 

lam afirm believer in the good old maxim 
“that stock well summered are half wintered,” 
and to thisend, my farm is divided into fields of 
from eight to fifteen acres each. I allow a flock. 
to remain but a few days on a field, when they 
are changed to another. By sa doing, the grass is 
not eaten too short, readily grows again, and the 
effects of fresh pasture so frequent during the 
summer, your.readers can easily conceive. | 

As my object in this communication was to 
make known, in some degree, my own mode of 
management of sheep, but more particularly to 
add my testimony of the benefits to be derived 
from housing sheep during the winter, 1 will state 
some facts which will lend additional weight. 

Until the erection of my barns, it has been’ my 
misfortune to lose from 50 to 150 sheep every win- 
ter for the last eight or ten, notwithstanding the 





advantages of feeding oats and bran, The sever- 


They will make all needful arrangements for their 
horses and cattle, and get so absolutely negleetful 
of the comfort and benefit of that, to me, most in- 
teresting of all domestic animals—sheep. Every 
one would naturally suppose that the above, who 
sustained such losses, would areuse themselves 
and prevent the recurrence of such devastations, 
by providing some sort of shelters—but no-—to 
my certain knowledge not one of them have rais- 
ed a finger to do it. 

Will not ny preparatory remarks apply to these 
and all others who do likewise! I called it self- 
sufficiency—it is more—it is downr ght inhuman-. 
ity ; a treatment they are not guilty, even to their 
dogs. But I shall leave your humane readers to 
apply the lash. But one word more—these are 
the very kind of farmers, referred to, who regret 
all experiments, all experience of others—who 
have arrived at the goal, of perfection—they will 
tell you “that housing of sheep is injurious to their 
constitutions,” — that they know their system of 
management is better than their neighbors. Have 
I not, Mr. Editors, proved conclusively that when 
men think—nay more—know they have arrived at 
the point of prefection ; that moment they retro- 
grade. “The beginning of wisdom is w know 
our own folly."—N, Y. Farmer. M. 

Laysing,, Tompkins C., N. Y. 





BEET SUGAR. 

So far as the practicability of making beet sugar 
may be concerned, the experiment can be as well 
tried on the tenth part.of an acre as on any larger 
portion of ground ; and we will venture the asser- 
tion, that there is no farmer’s wife from the Pe- 
nobscot to the Mississippi, who, if she were to put 
her ingenuity to the test, but could with ease fab- 
ricate sugar from the root. Our knowledge of the 
ingenuity of the sex—of their unswerving perse- 
verance in the pursuit of laudable ends, conspire 
to make us believe that there is no obstacle which 
they could not overcome, and as. the trophy on 
this occasion is one to be dedicated to patriotism, 
we hope each of our readers will feel an appeal 
made to his pride, to provide his better half with 
the raw material for making a small portion of do- 
inestic sugar.—Our head to a dernier, give an A- 
merican lady a bushel of beets, a curry comb, or a 
rasp, a boiler and fuel, and she will make out to 
manufacture sugar good enough to grace any ta- 
ble in the land.—Farmer & Gardener. 

Application of Galvanism to Poisoned 
Wounds. 

In Germany, a variety of experiments have been 
made, proving the successful application of Gal- 
vanism, in place of caustics to poisoned wounds. 
We shall mention some of them. 

1. A dog had lately been bitten by a mad one 
in the chest, causing a wound of two inches. 
Atter a lapse of twenty-four hours, the wound 
having been dried up, it was for half an hour ex- 
posed to the influence of a galvanic battery of for- 
ty smal! plates. This application seemed to cause 
considerable pain, and produced the discharge of 
soine blood from the wound ; subsequently a thick 
crust formed upon it, which fell off on the elev- 
enth day; and on the sixteenth, day the wound 
— completely healed and the dog rewaived 
well, 

2, The poisonous saliva of the dog which had 
inflicted the wound, inoculated in both legs of a- 


| nother dog. After the lapse of fifty-four hours, 


galvanisin was applied to the wound caused by 
the inoculation ; the crust formed over it, and fell 


pillary vessels.—.Macon ( Geo.) T’el. 





How to Improve a Poor Farm, 


Ricnarp A. Leonarp, of Middletown, N. J. 

has furnished us an interesting account of his 
manner of improving a worn-out farm, and of the 
sale of its products the last year; and we regret 
that from the great accumulation of matter on 
hand, we cannot give his letter in detail. We are 
obliged to content ourselves with a brief abstract 
of material facts. 
Mr. Leonard came into possession of 90 acres 
of cultivated, but exhausted land, in May, 1833. 
In that year the sale of its products amounted to 
$550,88 ; in 1834the sale amounted to $718,05 ; 
in 1835 to $1,125,04; and in 1836, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavorable seasons, and the failure of 
most of his staple crops, to $1,]66,13—thus more 
than doubling its products, by judicious manage- 
ment in three years. His expense during the last 
year, for labor, dung and freight, armounted to 
$254,72—thus leaving him a nett profitor his farm 
of $911,41—or more than $10 per acre per an- 
num. We will quote Mr. L.’s statement of the 
means he adopted to thus double the fertility of 
his soil. 

“ My farm,” says, he “jwas In so low a condition 
that it would not produce more than ten bushels 
of rye or twenty of corn per acre; and as.) had 
no other income but what I could make upon this 
poor farm, | set about farming in earnest. I found 
it was jn vain to attempt improvement without 
manure, so I contrived to get about 400 loads a 
year, 300 of which I made in the following man- 
ner. I have marl, though of inferior quality. I 
cart about 100 load of this inte my barn yard, and 
by yarding my cattle upon it through the season, 
contrive to crease it to 200 load; Falso, cart a- 
bout 50 loads to my hog pen, on which I keep my 
hogs the year round. In this way I get 100 Joads 
more, which is excellent for potatoes, corn, &c., 
and as my farm is situated near the bay, I obtain 
fromm New-York, annually, from 50 to 75 loads of 
the best stable dung, at about one dollar per load 
on delivery, anid by mixing it with the earth, &e, 
make up the 400 loads. By this treatment I find, 
my land iniproves rapidly, and my income in like 
proportion. But I am sorry to say there are many 
farmers among us who are still pursuing the cld 
land-killing system, scarcely making both ends 
meet. I might say something conceruing the ben- 
eficial result of underdraining, and of lime asa 
mauure, but | conclude for the present,” 

This communication affords a worthy example 
of prudent industry and good management, and 
shows that even a poor farm, well managed, may 
be rendered more productive than mauy a good 
farm now under a bad management.—Cult. 








Wool, 


Many. of the wool growers in this part of New 
Hampshire aud Vermont have their last year’s 
stock on hand, hoping to realize much higher pri- 
ces than those it would then command. A large 
quantity of superior quality is kept in this way. 
Some mixed lots have, been sold this spring to 
supply the detnands of myauufacturers in this sec- 
tion, for 62 cents; but the growers generally pre- 
fer holding on to the best, to disposing of it at re- 
duced priges. The new clip is coming in soon, 
and it certainly willbe remarkable if, in the pres- 
ent state of things—the stoppage and suspension 
of many, manutacturing establishments—the diffi- 
culty of realizing any thing upon their goods, 
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which lie idle athome or in the hands of their 


factors—this great Northern staple should not ex- | come to our knowledge. 
| This tornado took its origin near the river, so near 


perience a decline.—N. H. Eagle. 
= 








SUMmUMnAry. 
— —— 

Destructive T'orNapo.—On Saturday, about 
6 o’clock, P. M. the town of Pine Plains was visit- 
ed by one of the most destructive tempests this 
part of the country ever experienced. The day 
was very sultry, and toward 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, clouds began to darken in the horizon, shigh- 
ly charged with the electric fluid, as was apparent 
fens the insessant glare of lightning and the con- 
tinual war of thunder; the clouds mixed angrily 
together, which rendered the aspect qblime and 
beautiful, till about 6 o’clock, when the watery el- 








ements became more reconciled, and veered to the 


north of us, with little or no rain. At this junc- 
ture, our attention was arrested by the peculiar 
monceuvring of dark and heavy clouds a little south 
of west, appearing above the Stissing Mountains, 
about one mile distant. 

As the black cloud arose, (it had the appearance 
and commotion of dense volumes of smoke bu: -ting 
from a burning building,) light and windy clouds 
from all that part of the heavens, veered toward it 
with unspeakable confusion and velocity, apparent- 
ly making it their common centre and were lost in 


killed. Much other destruction of buildings has 


as we can learn, and coursed easterly through Red- 
hook, Milan, Pine Plains, North East and become 
partially exhausted in Salisbury, (Conn.) about 30 
miles distant. Its width varied from 60 to 80 rods 
as it appeared from its devastating path, wherein 
trees, limbs, tops of saplings, rails, boards, pieces 
of roofs, were promiscuously scattered, without the 
least notion where they belonged. ‘The amount of 
damage is incalculable: we learn no destruction of 
human life, yet many persons were seriously injur- 
ed. ‘These ruins were richly worth a visit; they 
cannot but inculcate a striking proof of AtmicuTy 
Power. Poughkeepsie Journal. 
| Pine Plains, June 5th, 1837. 
| meet 

Riot. The Boston Courier of the 12th instant, 
says :—When the engines were returning yester- 
day afternoon, from the fire in Roxbury, No. 20, in 
turning the corner of East-street, came across an_ 
Irish funeral procession, and somewhat retarded it. 
The foreman then apologised, and passed on, sup- 
posing no further difficulty would happen; but, how- 
ever, the Irish became so exasperated that they 


mile farther on the road” And are there no hous 
es built ” faltered out thetraveller. ‘Oh, no hous- 
es whatsomever, returned the woodman; ‘they 
hewed and hauled the logs for a‘blacksmith’s shop, 
but, before they raised it, the town lots were all dis- 
posed of in the Eastern Stutes ; and every thing has 
been left just as you now see it ever since.’ 





The Hon. Wm. Reed, who recently deceased at 
Marblehead, by his will has given $68,000 for be- 
nevolent purposes, besides liberal legacies to heirs 
and relatives. The following sums he bequeathed 
to the societies designated. #9000 to the first 
church and society in Marblehead, as a permanent 
fund for the support of sabbath schools, relief of 
poor members, support of a library and of the min- 
istry ; $10,000 to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions; 1000 to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society; 1000 to the American Tract 
Society in Boston; 2000 to the American Educa- 
tion Society; 1000 to the Massachusetts Missiona- 
ry Society ; 5000 for the purchase of books for the 
Theological Seminary at Andover; 2000 to Mar- 
blehead Academy, as a permanent fund for the ed- 
ucation of children of superior promise and capaci- 
ty, who have been distinguished for their improve- 





‘commenced a fight; and during the contest one or 
| two lives were lost, and others very seriously injur- 
‘ed. We are indebted to the editors of the Gazette 


ment in the public schools ; 2000 to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital at Boston and the Insane 
Hospital at Charleston ; 7000 for the use and ben- 








its power. At our place of observation, in the vil- | for the following :— 
lage, a dead calm prevaded, which rendered this| A serious riot took place yesterday afternoon, in 
exhibition of Almighty Power, together with the | the vicinity of Broad-street, between a numerous 
deafening war, an appalling spectacle to the be- | body of Irishmen, and a portion of the members of 
holder. After it crossed the Stissing our view was | the Fire Department. The fighting lasted one or 
fairer, the dark cloud with its attendants kept close | two hours, and we are sorry to learn that’ several 
to the earth, extending upward about half way tothe | persons were seriously injured. Clubs, brickbats, 
zenith, and as if unable to sustain its power, was | and other missiles were the weapons used on the 
seen to burst some several times, producing new | occasion; and about forty of the offenders were 
rains; where these descending gusts struck, such | dragged to jail, in a mutilated and bleeding condi- 
were their fury, that nothing could resist; even the ) tion. ‘The Mayor was “on hand” at an early hour, 
earth itself trembled at their terrific explosions— | but he was unable to disperse the mob until 7 o’- 
trees, limbs, rails, boards, hogsheads, &c. mingled | clock in the evening, at which time several compa- 
with the heavens, as feathers before an ordinary nies of light infantry and cavalry made their ap- 
storm; as it approached, our emotions were some- | pearance, with a good supply of ammunition, and a 
what relieved, by hoping its course might be a lit- | determination to put down the rioters at all hazards. 
tle to our north, which proved so, from 80 to 100| It is supposed that there were as many as 10 or 
rods: nevertheless, our village materially suffered. | 12,000 persons present at one time in Broad-street 
A barn of H. C. Myers was destroyed, and his | and its vicinity ; and at a late hour last evening our 
fine orchard of fruit trees torn up root and branch. | city wore the appearance of a garrison prepared for 
A large barn and sheds of J. Booth were felled and | battle. We trust this difficulty will not increase, 
his dwelling much injured. The dwelling of John | It may be well to add, that several houses in Broad- 
Decker was blown into atoms, some of the rafters | street, occupied by trish families, were much in- 
and clap-bourds were carried nearly 100 rods— jured during the afternoon. 
himself and family much injured, A large new ers aS 
Baptist church, almost completed, was literally pi-| The following amusing anecdote is extracted 


led into a heap of promiscuous rubbish; even the} po 4 forcible article of the New York Evening 
wall of its foundation was torn up some several feet g 


w“fortunately, Mr. Northrop, master builder, and Post, designed to arrest the prevalent rage for spec- 
four or five of his workmen, and three or four ma- ulation :— 
sons, left a few minutes before. Many of the buil-| A traveller, once, in the West, on setting out ear- 
dings were unroofed. The premises of Captain} ly one morning from the place where he had passed 
Jacob Best, a mile and a half west of us, consist-| the night, consulted his map of the country, and fin- 
ing of a large new barn, 40 by 50 feet square, and | ding that a very considerable town called Venice, 
a shed 20 by 40 feet, attached to it, and othersmall | or Verona, or Vienna, or by the name of some oth- 
buildings were entirely prostrated, even the foun- er European city beginning with a V, occupied a 
dation timbers were thrown several rods, split and | point on his road but some twelve or fifteen miles 
broken in every possible manner ; his house exhib- | off, concluded to journey at that place before break- 
ited a melancholy wreck, unroofed, siding torn off| fast. Anotler equally extensive town, bearing as 
and buried amid timbers, trees and other promiscu- | sounding a name, was laid down at a convenient 
ous lumber; his wagons, carts and sleighs, were | distance for his afternoon stage; and there he pro- 
found wrecks, from 30 to 40 rods whence they Were | posed halting for the night. He continued to trav- 
taken, and one cart wheel was carried nearly one el at a good round pace until the sun had at- 
fourth of a mile up a hill; large apple trees were | tained a great height in the heavens, and un- 
hurled 30 or 40 rods, and one was carried more than ; til he computed that he had accomplished more 
one half a mile by measurement; he had some cat- | than twice or thrice the distance which he proposed 
tle killed. to himself in the outset. His stomach had lone 
A Mr. Anthony Simmons, near Best’s, was on} since warned him that it was time to halt, and his 
the road with a hogshead of sugar, (1250 lbs.) hor- | horse gave indications which plainly showed that 
ses, wagon and sugar were hurled over a stone wall | he was of the same opinion. Still he saw no town 
into a perfect wreck, himself blown in an opposite | before him, even of the humblest kind, much less 
direction about 15 rods, against a gate post and | such a magnificent one as his map prepared him to 
stones, where he clung fast. Isaac Crandall, Sam’l | look for. At length meeting a solitary woodchop- 
Gripham and Daniel Sherwood had their barns de- | per emerging from the forest, he accosted him, and 
stroyed and houses injured. Jeptah Wilbur had | enquired how far it wasto Vienna. ‘Vienna? ex- 
three large barns, cider mill, sheds, &c, torn away, claimed the man; ‘Why you passed it five and 
so that one stick lay not upon another ; his dwel- | twenty miles back. Did you notice a stick of hewn 
ling, three stories high, was stripped, except the | timber and a blazed tree beside the road? That 
floors ; on the floors of the third story was found a| was Vienna.’ The dismayed traveller then inquir- 
cart wheel and axletree; his wagons and all his ed how far it was to the other lace, at which he 
farming utensils were strewed about his fields in| destined to pass the night. ‘Why you are right on 
pieces ; even his hams that were in his smoke house, | that place now,’ returned the man; ‘it begins just 
were found in divers places, some carried more than the other side of yon ravine, and runs down to a 
60 rods distant ; had horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs clump of girdled trees which you will see about a 











efit of the second Congregational church and so- 


ciety in Marblehead; 1000 to Amherst College; 
17,000 to Dartmouth College.—/Vewburyport Her. 


} 
| 


| Singular Coincidences.—We have already appris- 
ed our readers of the fact that Mr. Mrs. and Miss 
Barnes intended to take passage from New Orleans 
up the Mississippi. His baggage was on board the 
boat, but providentially he was not able to leave in 
season for the Ben Sherrod. The life of himself, 
his wife, and daughter, were thus miraculously pre- 
-served. In 1821, the same Mr. Mrs. and Miss 
Barnes, Miss B. being then three or four years of 
age, took passage in the packet ship Albion for Liv- 
erpool. The passage money was paid, and every 
_ preparation made for departure. Mr. B., however, 
was disappointed, and unable to leave New York in 
‘the Albion. He took passage in the ship James 
Cropper, Capt. Read, which sailed a few days af- 
ter the Albion. The first news that reached his 
ears after arriving in England, was the total loss of 
the Albion, crew and passengers.—J/V. Y. Express. 








Suppen Deatu. Capt. Stephen Hutchison, pi- 
lot of the steamboat Bangor, was taken in a fit, off 
Cape Ann, last Friday morning, at 2 o’clock, while 
at the wheel, and died at 6 o’clock, just as the boat 

arrived at the wharf. He was an experienced pi- 
lot, and has been in the service of the Eastern 
Steamboat Company nearly three years. He has 
‘left a wife and several children in Portland. A 
daughter, aged twelve years, was on board the boat 
at the time. 


Lord Ashberton, late Mr. Baring, has within a 
few months sold £300,000 consols, the proceeds of 
which he has applied to the relief of Baring & Co. 
his brothers. 








At a late election in Mobile, the two candidates 
generously opened one of the public houses for the 
entertainment of their friends. They were a little 
surprised when, in reading over their separate bills, 
they found the following item :—* To silver spoons, 
stolen by constituents, $40.” 


The remains of the Rev. John Murray, were re- 
moved from the Granary Burial Ground in Boston, 
on Thursday, where they have reposed for nearly 
21 years, and borne to Mount Auburn, where a 
monument is to be erected over them. 


Cocuran has sold the patent for his Rifle for 
$300,000, for this country, and is now on the point 
of sailing for Russia to see what kind of a bargain 
he can drive with Nicholas. 


The Army and Navy Chronicle says that Gen. 
Jessup has asked to be relieved from his command 
in Florida, but has been informed that his services 
cannot be dispensed with until the Indians shall 
uave been removed from the limits of the Territory. 


The lightning on Saturday night, the 3d inst. 
struck a barn belonging to Albert Cargill, Esq. of 
Liberty, killed one cow, and passed off without 
much other damage. 
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It is proposed to establish a Telegraph between 
New York and Boston, by which information can 
be communicated in ten minutes ! 


The Governor and Council will hold aa adjourn- 
ed session at the Council Chamber in Augusta on 
the 20th inst. 


The excesses of our youth are drafts upon our 
old age, payable with interest, about thirty years 
after date. 

“T say, Pat, what are you writing there, in such 
a large hand?” “ Arrah, honey, an’ is’nt it to my 

r mother who 1s very deaf, that I’m writing a 
oud letther.” 

Sinere Biessepness.—There are 72,000 unrmaar- 
ried females in the city of New York forty thousand 


of whom are over sixteen years of age! 


, 








MARRIED, 

In Winthrop, *th inst. by Seth May, Esq. Mr. I. 
N. Bonney to Miss Emely Stanley. 

In Temple Mr. Charles Ripley of Farmington, to 
Miss Martha Dunsmore of T. Mr. James A. Duns- 
more to Miss Almira Mosher. 

In Windsor, Mr. Sherburne Heath to Miss Han- 
nah Clifford. 

— —-- — 
DLED, 

At New Orleans, May 15th, of the rash, Hannah 
Farrell, youngest child of Rufus and Frances E. 
Sewall. 

In Winthrop, Sally, widow of Abijah Monroe, 
formerly of Livermore. 

In Bangor, Mr. James Burton, Jr. aged about 45. 

In Nobleborough, Thomas Little, Esq. aged 44. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, June 5, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser, 


At market 180 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows.and Calves, 
60 Sheep and 100 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A small advance was real- 
ized on last week’s prices, and we advance our quo- 
tations—A few extra were taken at $8 37 ; first qual- 
ity at 7 88 a $3 12; second quality 7 37 and 7.75; 
and third quality 6 50 a $7. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at $25, 28, 
32, 37, 40, and one at $75. 

Sheep—We notice two lots taken at $2 and $2 50. 

Swine—A lot of large Barrows at $7 3-4 ; a lot to 
close at 8 for Sows, and 9 1-2 for Barrows; at re- 
tail 9a 10 and 10a S11. 














TO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FARMER. 

Owing to the severe and unparalleled. pressure in 
the money market, and the absolute necessity of the 
subscriber to collect money sufficient to meet his 
engagements, he will make a discount to those who 
have taken the Maine Farmer from the commence- 
ment, without paying any thing, of twenty-five per 
cent, if paid on or before the tenth of July next.—To 
all others indebted who will oblige him by paying 
previous to. that time, a liberal discount will be 
made. 

IF Subscribers at a distance may remit by mail, at 
our risk and expense of postage. 

WILLIAM NOYES. 
Hallowelt, June 17, 1837. 


COLLECTOR’S NOTICE----FAVETTE. 
Notice is hereby given to non-resident proprietors 
and owners of land in the town of Fayette, and coun- 
ty of Kennebec, that a lot of Jand taxed for the years 
1835 and 1836, for State, County and town taxes, in 
bills committed to me to colléct, as follows, viz :— 
Part of Gore lot to Bradbury Smith—42 acres, 
valued at $80—'Tax for 1835, $1,58—tax for 
1836, $1 ,68—total $3,26 
Also for the year 1836, Joseph 8. Smith, Lot 
No. 36—150 acres—valued at $150—Tax 
$3,21. Lot No. 37—75 acres—valued at 
$112—Tax $2.41. Gore lot, 100—valued 
$134—Tax $2,x8—total $8,50 
_ And unless said taxes and all necessary interven- 
ing charges are paid to me, on or before the 5th day 
of July next, I shall proceed to sell all or so much 
of said land as will pay the same as above, at pub- 
lic auction, at 2 o’clock P. M. at True & Crane’s 
store, in said Fayette. 
SAMUEL HEARSEY, Collector. 
Fayette, June 14, 1837. . 


PROBATION, 
just published “ Probation,” by Enoch Pond, D. 
D. Professor in the Theol. Seminary, Bangor, 
for saleby GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 2, 1837. 12 








+ ful masters, experienced. pilots and engineers. 


EASTERN STEAM BOAT LINE. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 1837. 
HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Covie, Mas- 


ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted) 
between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews’ 
wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foot 
of Hanover street) every Tuesday, Thursday and 
| Saturday, at 7 o'clock P. M. 

The Steamer BANGOR, 8. H. Howes, Master, 
will leave Bangor for Portland, every Monday and 
Thursday, at 5 o'clock A. M. and touching at Hamp- 
den, Frankfort, Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Head ; 
leaving .Portland for Santen every Thursday at 7 
o’clock, P. M., and will leave Boston for Portland 
every Friday at 5 o’clock, P. M. and Portland for 
Bangor and intermediate places every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 6 o'clock A. M. 

The Steamer MACDONOUGH, Anvrew Brown, 
Master, will leave Hallowell for Portland, touching 
at Gardiner and Bath every Tuesday and whe at 
9 o’cloek A.M. and Porthand for Boston every Tues- 
day at 7 o'clock P. M., and will leave Boston for 
Portland every Wednesday ut 5 o’clock P. M., and 
Portland for Bath, Gardiner and Hallowell every 
Thursday, and Saturday at 8 o’clock A. M. 

7 By this arrangement there will be a boat from 
Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

From Portland to Bangor every Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

From Bangor to Portland every Monday and 
Thursday. 

From Hallowell to Portland every ‘Tuesday and 
Friday. 

From Portland to Hallowell every Thursday and 
Saturday. 

The above boats are in first rate order, have skil- 


FARE. 
From Boston to Portland $3 00 
a “ to Bath 3 50 


6 “6 to Hallewell 4 00 
“ Portlandto Bangor 4 00 eta aaa <1 
és 4s to Bath 1 50 
“6 “ to Hallowell 2 00 
The proprietors of the Boats will not ba responsi- 
ble for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Parcels, Pack- 
ages, Trunks, or other articles of value unless the 
value is disclosed, a proportionate price paid, and a 
written receipt taken therefor, signed by the Cap 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE KENNEBEC 
AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPAN Y—1837. 


THE superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 


Naruaniet KimBaut, Master, will.leave Gar- 


diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. and Bath at 6 o'clock, P. M. 


Leave Lewis's Wuarr, Boston, for Bath and 


Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 7 o'clock, P. M. 


Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of ghe Boat, and on the days of her sail- 
ing. 

Hack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cents; from Hal- 
lowell 25 cents. Books kept atthe principal Hotels 


in Hallowell and Augusta. 


FARE. 
From Gardiner to Boston, $4 00 
‘ Bath ‘“ “ $3 50 
Deck Passengers, $2 00 
i7The NEW ENGLAND is 31-2 years. old—. 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen. During the 


AND FOUND. 


past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have, spared neither 
pains nor expense to render her in all respects wor- 
thy of public confidence. That she is the fastest 
Boat on the Eastern coust is now universally admit- 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has been ful- 
ly proved. 


Acensts.—L. H. GREEN, Gardiner. 
JOHN BEALS, Bath. 
M. W. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, April 14, 1337. 5 








tain, Clerk, or Agent. No freight received within 
an hour of the time the boats advertise to leave the 
wharf. 

All freight must be intelligibly marked or it will 
not be received—and is free from wharfage in all the 
Boats. For further particulars inqfire of the Agents. 

AGENTS. 

LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. 

I. W. GOODRICH, Boston. 

J. W. GARNSEY, Bangor. 

A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell. 

W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 

JOHN BARKER, Augusta. 

SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath. 
April 28, 1837. 


HALLOWELL & BOSTON PACKETS, 

KENNEBEC LINE. 

The following vessels will compose | 
the above Line the present year. They | 
will sail from Long wharf, Boston, eve- 
ry Saturday, and from Hallowell every 
Wedneseay. 

Sch. RHINE, Isaac Smith, Jr. Master. 
Sch. CLARISSA,  B. L. Hinkley, do. 
Sch. BANNER, E. Coombs, do. 

The. above vessels are of the first class, comman- 
ded by experienced men, and no exertion shall be 
wanting to maintain the reputation which has hith- 
erto characterized this Line. 

Applications for freight or passage may be made 
to the masters on board, opposite No 34 Long wharf, 
north side, or to EDWIN LAMSON, Agent for the 
Line, 29 Leng wharf, and in Hallowell to A. F. 
PALMER & Co. No. 3 Kennebec Row. 


ALPARAISO SQUASH SEED, (very superior) 
for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store. 
Hallowell, March 31, 1837. 3 


LADIES’? WREATH, 
» SELECTION from the Female Poetic Writers 
of England and America, hy Mrs. 8. J. Hale, 
for sale by GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 2,j1337. 12 


My CLBeRRY SEED for sale by. 





i. 




















R. G. LINCOLN.. 
Hallowell, March, 1837, 


| 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

UST received from the Agricultural Warehouse, 
Boston, my usual supply of Garden and Flour 
Seeds, which are put up in papers labelled with short 
printed directions for the culture of each variety. 
They are packed in boxes for the convenience of 
those whe wish to buy to sell again, containing from 
$5 to $10 worth, on which 33 1-3 per cent discount 
is made from the marks. Also put up in small box- 
es containing from $1,50 to. $3 worth, calculated 
each for single garden, on which 20 per cent dis- 
count is made—for sale at my store, corner of Win- 
throp and Second streets, opposite the Hallowell 

House. R. G. LINCOLN, 

Hallowell, March, 1837: 2 

BEET SUGAR. 
MANUAL of the art of making and refining 
Sugar from Beets, including the cultivation of 
the plant, and the various improvements in the fhan- 
ufacture, for sale b 


GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
June 9, 1837. 13 








WINTHROP MESSENGER. 

This elegant Horse will stand the ensuing season, 
for the use of Mares, every Tuesday and Saturday at 
Withrop Village, and the remaining days of the week 
at the stable of the subscriber in East Winthrop. 

Winthrop Messenger is a son of the old Messen- 
ger, so long and so favorably known in this county 
as the sire of the best stock ever raised,in it. He 
is out of the well known Blake mare, and combines 
as much of the good points and qualities of both pa- 
rents as any one need wish. He isa bright ba 
with black mane, legs and tail—remarkably well 
proportioned, healthy, active and strang. 

Trerms.—Owing to the unusual pressure of the 
times, the terms are put unusually low—5 by the 
warrant, $4 by the season, and $3 by the-leap. 





DANIEL SAMPSON. 
Winthrop, June 13, 1837. . 18 
PERIODIGALS.. 


The subscriber having been appointed Agent, will 
be in most of the principal towns in the County of 
Kennebec and vicinity in the course of afew weeks 
to receive subscriptions for the following publica- 
tions, VIZ: 

The Maine Farmer, published at Hallowell, at $2 
per annum. 

The Religious Magazine and Family Miscellany. 

The Quarterly Christian Spectator. 

The American Medical Library and Intelligencer. 

The Lady's Book, and Ladies’ American Magazine. 

Republication of the London, Edinburgh, Foreign, 
and Westminister Quarterly Reviews. 

Waldie’s Select Circulating Library. 

Mechanic's Magazine. 

The Family Magazine or monthly abstract of gen- 

eral knowledge. : , 

Also a number of other publications upon differ. 


ent subjects. D. ORMSBY. 
May 30, 1837. 
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For the Farmer. 
The Farmer’s own Story. 

A happier portion can fall to no man, 

But to say independent, is more than I can : 

I depend on my farm with the blessing of Heaven, 

And expect that each crop in due time will be given. 


Though a plentiful harvest cannot be expected, 
When the means to secure it are wholly neglected ; 
And just in proportion, my right to expect, 

As the culture's attended with ease or negleét— 


With vigor and imterest I set me to work, 

Haw star up—hish berry, haw broad and jee turk, 
Till the new mellowed soil is prepared to impd#t 
A genial aid to the seminal heart. 


I scatter my seed and hope for good luck, 

Again come up golding, Dish line and haw buck— 
When finished my sowing, I wait for the crop, 
Still planting and weeding say, business, dont stop. 


The next loved employment is gettlng my hay : 

Though it must be called labor, 'tis sweeter than play; 

Though the pride of the field would compel me to 
writhe, 

A glory attends, as it bows to the scythe. 


"Tis a feast for the organ that values the rose } 

A repast for the tongue too, as well as the nose, 

When rich clusters of strawberries delicious to taste, 

With their sweetness persuade me, they're too good 
to waste. 


Next comes on my reaping—I pity my back, 

I think of my jaws too, should there be a lack 
Of employment for them, the carcase must suffer 
An evil than turmoil, most certainly tougher. 


Every handful I reap, tells the weight of a cake ; 
Every shook of six sheaves, twice enough for a bake; 
Beneficent Heaven! I wistfully ask 

A yearly renewal of this grateful task. 


If my spirits must ever at any time droop ; 

Let it be when there’s nothing, for which, I may 
stoop ;— 

Not when my broad plough-field is laden with grain, 

Demanding reception, will I dare complain. 


The corn, the potatoes, and apples, in course, 
Are gathered and added to my blest resourse : 
I've now an abundant and lasting supply ; 
Have neither occasion to beg or to buy. 


My sauce is the freshest, the choicest, and best,— 

Not air-dried and sunburnt, before it is dresst— 

My cakes too are sweeter, when made from my 
wheat, 

Than those, which our villagers gen’rally eat. 


While I've suitable means to husband my tillage, 
You never will find me pent up in a village. 

If there’s a condition on earth, which I pity, 
’Tis of those, who must dwell in a populous city. 


I’m too fond of living to barter my breath 

For stale exhalations, and premature death :— 

Whilst my boon of existence, in this world is grant- 
ed, 

Let me cleave to the spot, where I first ploughed 
and planted. 


Where the land is bestudded with proud sylvan 
wealth, 

And the breezes all purity, pleasure and health : 

Where the oak and the maple first paid me obeis- 
sance : 

And prosperity beamed with a look of complaisance: 


Where the hand of improvement has ever been busy, 
With a just view to make the decline of life easy ; 
Where toil and repose in their sweet alternation, 
Have aided me onward, in friendly relation : 


Where the long winter evening is made short and 
sweet, 

With my family circle, and fireside treat ; 

Where peace, joy, and plenty of all I could wish, 

In happy abundance, pour into my dish. 


Full well it behooves us, wherever we sup, 
To see that our dishes are left right side up ! 
For many rich blessings unnoticed, untasted, 
May shower around us, alas! to be wasted ! 
C. M. L. 
Winthrop, April 10, 1837. 
= 








MECHANICS, 








We witnessed yesterday, the greatest discove 
of modern times, or any times; a discovery whic 
eclipses those of Gallileo, Newton, Hervey, Fulton, 
and the whole race of philosophers, from Aristotle 
downwards. 

It is now a decided point that thc mysterious 
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principle of Electricity —Galvanism—Magnetism— FARM FOR SALE. 

for they are but modifications of the same principle | The subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which 
—can be applied to machinery, made to propel | he now lives, on Beach Hill, so called, in Wayne, 
steamboats ;+-can be applied to railroad cars—in , on the road from Wayne village to Livermore, about 
short, every purpose to which steam is now applied ;| me and a third mile from the village—containing 
and thousands of others. We have seen the mod- | #bout 70 acres of first rate land—a two story house 
els—witnessed the operation of the mysterious!” good repair, with a large barn 36 by 96. ‘There 





power that moves and regulates the universe, turn- | is a large cellar under the whole house finisned off 


ing a seven inch wheel, with the rapidity of light- 
ening; raising a weight with a relative power, fif- 
ty per cent above that of the most perfect steam 
engines—and propelling a car on a circular rail- 
way. 

Franklin proved that electricity is lightening—it 
has since been demonstrated that galvanism is a 
modification of the same principle. Since then, 
every year has brought to light some new principle 
connected with this mysterious agent, that has as- 
tonished the philosophic world. The effects of gal- 
vanism upon the dead bodies of animals—impart- 
ing to them muscular and nervous energy, served 
to indicate that it was nothtng less than the princi- 
ple of life itself. It was next discovered that mag- 
netism was dependent upon this principle ; and that 
the polarity of the earth—what is called the prin- 
ciple of gravitation, according to the Newtonian 
theory—the principle which moves the planets, and 
keeps all creation in order, will shortly be demon- 
strated to be but the effects of the same sublime 
discovery. 

Every thing in nature is simple, when it is once 
understood. Every body has seen the magnet or 
loadstone, and witnessed the force with which it at- 
tracts iron or another magnet. Every one knows, 
or ought to know, that every magnet has a north 
and south pole—a positive end, and a negative.— 
We wish those toknow who do not already, that 
the most powerful magnets in the world, magnets 
capable of raising a weight of fifteen hundred 
pounds, are produced by the action of a Galvanic 
battery. It should be known that when two mag- 
nets are put together, the north, and south poles of 
each attract the other, but the north pole repels the 
north, and the south, the south, though both attract 
iron. Now we come to the point.—Galvanism ap- 
plied to pieces of iron in a certain way, gives them 
a high magnetic power. By means of this power, 
and these powerful attractions and repulsions, a 
magnetic whee) is inade to revolve Within a mag- 
netic circle, with the rapidity of lightening, and 
the force of a thunderbolt—yet it can be set in mo- 
tion and managed by a child, and the direction 
changed instantly. 

The power can be increased indefinitely, can be 
applied in any situation, or to any purpose—to wind 
silk or raise a frigate, and while the machine is so 
simple as never to get out of order, so free from 
friction as never to wear out, it will cost at first less 
than it would take to oil the greasy, smoky, noisy 
machines, that have blown so many poor creatures 
into eternity. 

Here is no fuel—no fire—no blowing up.—We 
shall see rail roads, ships, balloon cars, besides the 
earth, moon and stars going on the electro-magnet- 
principle. 

We shall have to throw away our steam engine. 
The Herald must be printed by no less power than 
the lightening of heaven, and when we get it in 
full operation, with the intellect that guides it, and 
the power that works it, our readers will be thun- 
derstruck ! ! 

This remarkable discovery has been made by Mr. 
Thomas Davenport, of Bremen Vermont. ‘The ma- 
chine itself will be ready for exhibition in a day or 
two.—.V. Y. Herald. 








GRAVE STON ES—MONUMEN'TTS, &c. 

The subscriber would inform the public that he 
carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 
ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 
ments being completed of the New York marble for 


in the best manner. The farm contains an excel- 
lent orchard, and with proper management will cut 
_ from 30 to 35 tons of hay per annum, and is well 
| watered, wooded, and principally fenced with a good 
|stone wall. For further particulars enquire of the 
) subscriber. JACOB NELSON. 
Wayne, May 17, 1837. 


NOTICE, 

The subscriber would inform the public that he 
will keep the bull Youne Sir Isaac, at his farm in 
| Hallowell. Young Sir Isaac was bred by Sanford 
Howard; got by Young Sir Isaac, dam Twin Moth- 
er, both bred by Hon. John Wells, Boston. Young 
| Sir Isaac was by Cygnet, dam Daffy Cygnet by im- 
| mee Herefordshire bull Sir Isaac, presented to the 
_ Massachusetts Agricultural Society by Admiral Sir 
Isaac Coffin of the Royal Navy, dam by the impor- 
| ted full blooded improved short horned bull Caelebs, 

formerly owned by Col. Jaques of Charlestown, Ma. 
| grand dam a cow of the Bakewell breed from the 
\stock imported from England by Gilbert Stewart, 
Esq. Daffy by Cwlebs, dam by imported improved 

short horn bull Holderness, formerly owned by Gor- 
| ham Parsons, Esq. of Kingston, Mass. Twin Moth- 
_er by Holderness, dam from the Bakewell cow im- 
| ported by Gilbert Stewart. 

A.so—For sale two Boar Pigs of the Bedford 
breed, farrowed on the first day of this month. 

JOSEPH W. HAINES. 

Hallowell, 5th mo 24, 1837. 16 


PLOUGHS!! 
AN extensive assortment of finished Cast Iron 
| Ploughs from the well known Hitchcock patterns. 
Also—6 six sizes of the Prouty & Mears improved 
Patent. The latter is a new article and has gained 
the decided approbation of the Ploughmaker and 
Farmer, wherever introduced. The formation of 
this Plough being based on philosophical principles ~ 
has happily united strength with simplicity of con- 
struction, ease of draft and guidance with excellence 
and efficiency in operation. The interest and con- 
venience of the Ploughmaker has been consulted in 
forming the different parts in such manner as to ren- 
der his operations more simple and at the same time 
to give a ready and certain rule by which to adjust 
his wood mre | in the most perfect manner, while the 
interest of the farmer has not been overlooked in 
forming those parts most exposed to wear in such 
manner as best to resist that wear. Also to raise 
and turn the furrow still with the least resistance 
and leave the furrows in the best possible form for 
after tillage, completely inverting and covering all 
vegetable and other matter lying on the surface. 
The above Ploughs and Castings from those and 
most other patterns of note in the market, may be 
had wholesale and retail at the Plough and Stove 
Establishment, No. 12, Commercial street, Boston. 
PROUTY & MEARS. 
Boston, March 21, 1837. 3m-6 


~ RUTA BAGA SEED. 


A small quantity of genuine Ruta Baga Seed, for 
sale at this office. June 3. 
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TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT. 


The subscriber would inform the inhabitants of 
Winthrop and vicinity, that he continues at the old 
stand, lately occupied by James Derarty, & Co. 
where he intends carrying on the Tailoring business 
; in all its various branches. Having had a long ex- 

perience in the business, those who favor him with 

their custom may rest assured of having their work 

done in as good a manner as at any other place.— 
All garments made in the latest style, and warrant- 
ed to fit. " 

{(~ Cutting done at short notice. 

OWEN DEALY. 








Winthrop, June 8, 1837. 


NOTICE. 
The subscriber offers to sell, let, or exchange for 








die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. | a good Cow his three yaad blood, two year old 


Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of Bull, Young Hickory. 


first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
ed to order—and as to workmanship and compensae 
tion for work those who have bought or may be une 
der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 
JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


e has also a year old Bull 
to dispose of. NATHAN FOSTER. 
| Winthrop, June 6, 1837. 18 


SUGAR BEET SEED, 
Just received, and for sale by T. B. MERRICK 
Nos. 6 & 7, Kennebec Row, Hallowell. 
Also, a fresh assortment of all kinds of GARDEN 
BEEDS. May 10. 








